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CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


“ But,” he continued, in a graver 
tone,” “ Nothing here convcys to me 
the suspicion you hinted at; on the 
contrary, there is an air of heavenly 
purity in what I see, that inspires me 
with very different thoughts. My na- 
tion are accused of possessing less 
morality than yours, but I cannot omit 
remarking, that yours have much less 
Christian charity in their conclusions 
upon characters of persons, whose 
manners may happen to differ from 
that of their own country.” 


Donneraile acknowledged the truth 
of tke remark, and not chusing to ana- 
lyze the sentiment which had occasion- 
‘ed his friend’s reproof, he turned the 
conversation into another channel, and 
having continued to talk to him, till 
the comte de Morienne confessed 
himself fatigued, he left him to repuse, 


The next morning Donneraile went 
early to his friend’s room, and had the 
happiness to find he had passed a quiet 
night, and was, though not stronger, 


at least more composed, and spoke in | 


rather a firmer voice. 


Donneraile said, while feeling his 
pulse, “ Thank God, you are better, 
yet, I trust, you will not think of rising 
till Monsieur Dainville arrives to give 
his opinion as to the prudence of the 
measure. 


Thecomte de Mortenne assented to 
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| this caution, and Donneraile shortly af- 


ter left him to look once more upon 
the dangerous fascinations of made- 
moiselle Corissande. 


She had prepared breakfast, and in- 
vited him to partake of it, with a smile 
that seemed scarcely less animating 
than the brilliant beams of the morn- 
ing sun, which had lately risen in all 
the splendour of a cloudless heayen. 


The conversation that passed was 
not of avery informing or communi- 
cative nature, but curiosity and admi- 
ration on one side, and a concealed 
sense of the same nature on the other, 
gave an interest to the few broken, sen- 
tences they pronounced, which, how- 
ever small a portion of entertainment 
a third person might have derived 
from it, left the parties in question no- 
thing to wish for. 


It was not possible to remain in 
mademoiselle Corissande’s society, 
and entertain suspicions injurious to 
her delicacy. Every motion, every 
glance, was replete with the most 


genuine modesty; but still a per- 
verse doubt, or rather,a latent wish, 


remained in Donneraile’s breast to 
find, that this beautiful girl was not 
immaculately virtuous. Oh! fatal con- 
sequence of vicious sentiments, which 
ever leads us to degrade our fellow 
beings! No! we cannot be wicked 
with impunity -it is a pernicious so- 
phistry that teaches, that our errors 
hurt only ourselves. ‘The fact is other- 
wise, our vices and our virtues must 
affect others. 


Mr, Dainville’s arrival interrupted 





the breakfast party ; having visited his 
patient, he declared the comte de Mo- 
rienne was much better than he could 
have hoped to find him, but added, 
that the fever was an intermitting 
one, which would again return with 
violence at night. 


“ This, however, is not mh 
dread; the cough, the cough, sir, is 
the danger. The malady which has 
once fastened upon the lungs and 
| breast, is beyond the skill of man; 
Heaven alone can give medicine to 
cure consumption.” 


A pang of genuine sorrow darted 
across Donneraile’s heart. 


“* What would you advise me to do?” 
said he, as soon as he could speak. 


“ Remain here,” replied Mr. Dain- 
ville, “ by all means, till we see how 
matters go on, at least for some time,” 


“ What do you mean by the indefi- 
nite term, “ for a time,” 


‘¢ A month, at least,” returned Mr. 
Dainville. 


The Englishman felt a joy at these 
words, for which he knew not how to 
account; indeed he did not try. 


Mr. Dainville having ordered the 
comte de Morienne to keep his room, 
and to live low, and many other orders 
of the same kind, again took his Jeave. 


As he shutthe door of his apartment, 
the latter said, “I shall be low enough 
soon.” 














“ My dear friend,” cried Donne- 
raile, in a supplicating tone, “1 
mean not to pain your kind heart; 
but the event to which I allude ought 
not to do so, if you love me, since it 
itis the only one I fervently long for.” 


Seeing Donneraile about to speak, 
«« Nay, hear me,” said he, with a lan- 
guid smile, “I have long tried to live, 
for the sake ofone being; but I have 
every reason to believe she perished 
with the rest of her unfortunate fami- 
ly, and now I am alone upon earth: 
your friendship has seothed the last 
days of existence, but pardon me if I 
say it is the chord of early affections 
which have grown with our growth, 
and strengthened with our strength, 


that can alone bind us to the earth; ! 
when this is broken, life becomes a 
burthensome load.” 

@ 


He paused, and Donneraile was too 
much awedto reply, but pressed his 
hand in silence, 


“[ cannot, however,’ continued 
the comte de Morienne, after a short 
pause, “ give you the sad and mourn. 
ful task of witnessing my gradual de- 
cay; the expiring taper of life fre- 
quently revives, ere it is extinct for 
ever; and the first day I enjoy one of 
these transitory renovations, we will 
return to Paris.” 


« Do not, I entreat, my dear friend, 
talk of removing; think only of your- 
self, be guided by the advice of the 
doctor, I assure you Iam very happy 
here.” 


« You are very, very kind,” said he, 
“the remembrance of this time will 
ever be dwelt upon by the retrospect- 
ive eye of memory, as one of the hap 
piest of your life. Believe me, my 
dear young friend, believe the words 
of a dying man; no selfish gratifica- 
tion ever conveys one sensation half 
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SO exquisite, as the slightest sacrifice 
we make of our own wishes to those 
of others. It is this which gives us as- 
surance we have a soul; it is this 
which casts a mental ray of heavenly 
comfort, and the deepest gloom of 
worldly despair.” 


Donneraile blushed deeply, he felt 
this praise was not due to him, and as 
yet unpracticed to deceive, he declin- 
ed the eulogium his friend offered 
him ; saying, “ Indeed, dear count de 
Morienne, in the present instance, 
| I cannot derive the benefit from my 
complaisance, which you feelingly de- 
scribe, for Iassure you, to remain in 








this terrestrial paradise, accords per- 
| fectly with my own wishes, 


* You are very amiable,” returned 
the comte; and he sunk back on his 


pillow exhausted. 


A long silence ensued; the comte 





de Morienne first broke it, by request- 
ing Donneraile to give him his writing 
box, and leave him. He was soon 
obeyed,and Donneraile returned to the 
room where he had breakfasted with 
mademoiselle Corissande, where he 
now found her at an embroidery frame, 
on which she was working, from some 
natural spring flowers that lay scatter- 
ed before her. 


Donneraile admired the beauty and 
fidelity with which she had copied 
these originals, and said, “ With truth 
I never before saw any production of 
that sort, | thought worthy the time 
and labour bestewed upon it; but in- 
deed, all I behold here is unlike any 
thing I ever saw before, and I need 
hardly say, far superior.” 


This respectful homage of the heart 
could not fail of being acceptable. 
How very irresistible would flattery 
be, ifit were always concealed beneath 





| the airand manner which accompanied 
; the words Donneraile uttered. 


A slight blush tinged the cheek o! 
her to whom they were addressed ; but 
without declining or accepting the 
compliment, she answered only the 
first part of his speech, by saying, “ in 
general I think the works of thé nee- 
dle would be better confined to mere 
objects of use; at least they better 
become, either the state of those whom 
nature has planted in the higher walks 
of life, or those to whom necessity 
compels the sacrifice of time; but 
certainly every employment, in which 
'the mind has no share, is not that 
which a person would by choice prefer. 
Perhaps you will think me very vain 
in decking out this light work, in, 
which ] am engaged with the graver 
attributes of the mind; but I acknow- 
ledge, that I am passionately fond of 
| flowers, and of those of early spring 
particularly :- when I look at these next 
winter, the pleasurable sensations I 
now feel. will recur to me.” 








| 
| 


She looked at Donneraile, and read 
in his countenance a better auswer 
than his lips could make. 


“Shall I read to you,” said he re- 
spectfully. 


“ [ would have proposed that before, 
but I feared you might dislike it.” 


“ What shall I read ?” was his reply, 


“ There is a novel.” replied Coris- 
sande, “that I particularly admire, 
called Lettres de Laura; but perhaps 
you will not, for it contains but a few 
incidents. The language appears to 
me beautiful, and the sentiments give 
me so much to think of that I feel 
_quite oppressed with the multitude of 
thoughts that crowd upon me, after 
having perused a letter of it. Itis, 
perhaps, a very selfish unamiable dis 











position which gives birth to what lam 
about to utter; but I confess no sort 
of reading delights me so much, as 
that which makes me refer to my own 
heart, and descends into all the folds 
of its feelings.” 


“ Who that has ever heard you 
speak,” cried Donneraile, “ could disa- 
gree with you in thinking such a study 
must be the most interesting in the 
world.” 


Torissande again looked grave, and 
opening the first volume of the book 
said, “If you grow tired of this lec- 
ture, tell me so frankly ; I do not in- 
sist upon others thinking as I do.” 

to be continued. 
—_— eo 
‘The following is an extract from ile “ Friend 
of Women,” a work by Villemert. 

Luxury has so much relation to wo- 
men, and possesses such great attrac- 
tions for them that a work consecra- 
ted to them ought not to pass over 
such an important subject. It is not 
intended here to treat upon it political- 
ly, but in the relation it has with the 
ex, whe are its declared protectors. 


I am not desirous of proposing here 
<he ancient times as models. Luxury 


is as ancient as the world. There 
have always been women capable of 
abusing that which is at their disposal, 
by making it subservient to their vani- 
ty. Inthe early ages they abused less, 
because they possessed less. Lux- 
ury was then proportioned to the rude- 
ness of the times, and the small num- 
ber of the discoveries. 


The female savages of Canada, 


pride themselves as much in their 
shells and feathers as our ladies in 
their jewels. 


Luxury has increased gradually with 
riches. It reigned very attentively 
through all the East; it was carried to 
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great lengths by the Athenian women ; 
and was pursued to the highest ex- 
cess in the unhappy time in which one 
city alone has absorbed the treasures 
of the whole world. 


But, in all ages there have been but 
few persons who have regulated their 
desires by their wants. 


Our times, which may be compared 
to the most ostentatious of the Roman 
empire, offer still many examples of a 
wise moderation. In the midst of this 
immense luxury, which swallows up 
the greatest fortunes we find distin- 
guished women enemies to all ostentae 
tion. Quiet spectatressces of the follies 
of their fellow citizens they know how 


to reconcile what is due to their rank | 


with decency, with that sweet simpli- 
city inseparable from true grandeur. 


Public good and private interest are 


equally interested in prohibiting luxu- | 


ry the corrupter of all states. . . 


The Roman ladies sacrificed, with 
pleasure, their jewels and trinkets to 
their love for the public good. Such a 
sacrifice is not expected from the Eng- 
lish ladies ; but it is to be wished they 
would moderate a little the inclina- 
tions they have for every thing that 
dazzles. 


The search after agreeable things 
can only be blamed by persons ene- 
mies of the human raceand themselves, 
They cannot, without a sort of barbar- 
ity, reject with disdain all those amia- 
ble and useful arts which increase the 
pleasures of society. It is to confess 
that they are not born to relish its 
sweets, and to show themselves only 
worthy of living among bears; to de- 
claim against decency, complaisance, 
and taste, for which we are indebted 
to. politeness and the arts. But are 


there not means of fixing just bounds 









to the search after conveniences and 
pleasures ; Do our pretty voluptuaries 
think that this refinement, which is 
every day increasing, is a benefit? Is 
that excess of delicacy proper to in- 
crease our pleasure or their own? 


It is easy to see that this false deli- 
cacy only leads on women from ertér 
to error. They become enamoured, 
of trifles, with which they are disgust- 
ed within the day, and which they ex- 
change for others of as trifling a va- 
lue. They wish incessantly, to be re- 
touching the work of Nature; they 
disfigure it and render it hardly to be 
known under a load of frivolous orna- 
| ments. 





| Art, used every where, has so daz- 


| zled the imagination, that they are no 
| longer sensible of the beauties of sim- 
| plicity. 


Objects have been valued not ac- 
| cording to their excellence, but as they 
| were scarce a sure method of being 
led away by a false judgment, 


When the goodness or utility of 
things no longer regulate the taste, 
these tastes vary according to caprice 
and opinion; thus we have seen them 
change every moment. They thought. 
to enrich themselves, and they have 
in fact impoverished themselves. Our 
desires are extinguished in conse- 
quence of being satisfied; and that 
which, by being enjoyed with modéra- 
tion produces a more poignant variety, 


4 loses all its charms when an ill-mana- 


ged sumptuosity is diffused without 
measure. 


I appeal to a great many of our ami- 
able personages, who, by having too 
much gratified their sensations, are 
soon reduced to the state of having no 
relish for any thing. They know no 
longer the voice of want, which, by 
being always prevented, gives not to 











pleasure that vivacity which it only 
enjoys from it. Effeminacy and ‘ease 
have united splendour to conveniency, 
have been before-hand with it, and 
changed the natural order of things. 


In spite of the fatal effects of luxu- 
ty, jt is always the idol of women.— 
There is even acontentionamong them 
who shall procure themselves these 
glittering fooleries, even at the expense 
of the feelings of honour. A woman 
encourages little mean passions; and 
seeks to satisfy them by means pro- 
portioned to what actuated them; and 
finds now nothing unworthy of her. 


—_————S—— 


For the Olio. 


‘No more, but hasten to thy task at home; 


“There guide the spindle and direct the 
loom ;” 


Hector’s Speech to Andromache. 


Such is the language which has, 
trom remotest ages, been used by le- 


rislatovs, poets and philosophers, in or- 
der to confine the efforts of the female 
mind within the narrow limits of house- 
hold cares. 
ercise of the privileges of fational and 
intelligent beings have been withheld 
from women by all the jcalousy of le- 
gislative authority, and they have been 
forbidden with ail the solemnity of re- 
ligious sanction; but, lest the tem- 
perate force of reason, and the daring 
powers of genius, should overturn 
these august barriers, the poets also 
have enlisted in the cause all the 
charms of harmonious numbers ; and 
the bard, who should inculcate in the 
rainds of females the necessity of ac- 
quiring wisdom or practising benevo- 
jence, would hazard the loss of all poet- 
ic honours. Can any thing be expected 
‘rom so powerful a combination but 
unlimited succes? Accustomed from 
our earliest infancy to believe that the 

ircumstence of sex bas marked out for 
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us a particular path; that neither our | the majority of women as they really 


dress,our sports, nor our employments, 
can with propriety be in any degree 
similar to those of the other sex, we 
submit our minds to the yoke of per- 
petual pupilage, before we have suffi- 
cient penetration to discover the for- 
midable train of consequences to which 
our acquiescence will subject us. As 
we advance towards maturity, the dis- 
tinction is still more rigorously insist- 
ed on; it insinuates itself into every 
minute circumstance of our education, 
till at length we are not suffered to 
belicve that we ought to possess one 
virtue or accomplishment in com- 
mon with the other half of our species, 
yet, notwithstanding these apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, some wo- 





men have dared to think for them- 
selyes—the mounds whichthe jealousy 
and arrogance of man have thrown 
around the fields of science, have, in 
some instances, given way to the force 


What now isto be done but to change 
their tactics altogether? The experi- 





The assumption and ex- | 


| ment has been made; the powers. of 
| the female understanding have been 
proven 
| A woman who is conscious of pos- 
sessing more intellecual power than is 
requisite in superintending the pantry, 
and in adjusting the ceremonials of a 
feast, and who believes she is conform- 
ing to the will of the giver in improv- 
ing the gift, is by the other sex de- 
nominated “a learned lady ;” she is 
represented as disgustingly slovenly 
in her person, indecent in her habits, 
imperious to her husband, and negli- 
gent of her children; and the odious 
scare crow is employed exactly as the 
farmer employs his unsightly bundle 
of rags and straw, to terrify the simple 
birds from picking up the -precious 
grain. After all this, what man in his 
sober senses can be astonished to find 




















are, frivolous and volatile, and indiffer- 
ent to the best interests of society? 
Yet notwithstanding the obvious incor.- 
sistency of the thing, * Orlando” comes 
forward with loud complaints against 
the sex, that they are gay, fashionable 
and trifling ; that they are not only in- 
different to, but absolutely fee? » 
contempt for literary pursuits, &c. 
After exercising your authority, and 
torturing your invention, to deter 
us from all useful acquisitions, you 
now like spoiled children insult your 
bauble and cry because it is good for 
nothing. Sterne says, ® An insult 
added to an injury, makes every man. 
of sensibility a party.” It isa strong 
sense of injustice that compels me to 
take up my pen; I am-one of the sex, 
and | bear in my bosom a heart swell- 
ing with indignation at these absurd 


prejudices and unjust distinctions 


which have so often suppressed the 
of truth and the energies of the mind. | noble fervor of. a generous. spirit. - 
_From. my parents I derived. neither 


: beauty to attract nor affluence to com- 


mand attention ; of course was doomed 


to pass my life in obscurity; to bea 
. mere houschold implement, which is 


used and forgotten. How often while 
exulting in that consciousness of in- 
telligence which claims kindred with 
the wise and good of all ages; while 
my heart expanded withthe warm glow 
of benevolence, and with ardent wishes 
to become great and useful, have I 
sunk into sickening despondency, 
when L reflected on my sex! How 
often have I cast a despairing eye 
on those walls and bulwarks by 
which the fields of science and paths 
of literature have been guarded from 
female profanation ; indeed, at present, 
such is our infatuation, that the most 
zealous advocates for the old system, 
are found among women; and even 
those females who have so far resisted 


‘these prejudices as to seek and acquire 








much useful knowledge, have con- 
formed to them, by studiously conceal- 
ing their intellectual wealth. { have 
seen some of those blush with real 
vexation when called upon to solve 
some literary difficulty in presence of 
their addle-pated gallants, and decline 
the task with as many disclaiming pro- 
fessions as the most ignorant and peu- 
rile she of the whole circle. Now in- 
deed, sir, the balance is inclining in our 
favour; for, notwithstanding the injus- 
tice and inconsistency of your remarks, 
Tam pleased with the opportunity af- 
forded to those who have some lauda- 
ble desire of excellency remaining ; 
some generous ambition to cultivate 
the precious talents committed to their 
care, instead of wasting their golden 
moments in frivolous amusements. Our 
eyes will be open to perceive that these 
deceivers, who tell us that to be beauti- 
ful, to move with grace, and‘to.dress 
with elegance, are all that we need as- 
pire to; we shall perceive that even 
these, when the charm of novelty is 


past, quit with indifference and disgust, | 


ihe conversation of those who are not 
possessed of more substantial accom- 
plishments. het ws then unite in the 
reneral cause—the improvement of 
our understandings Let us zealously 
ind modestly cultivate our intellectual 
powers; and, while we endeavour to 
enrich our :ninds with knowledge and 
the firmer virtues which have hitherto 
been termed masculine, fet us not for- 
get to ingraft op them those humble 
duties, and those’ gentle affections 
which belong to us as women, 
MARIA, 


oo 


4 MORAL LIFE WITHOUT RELIGION. 
I take care to 
ITamuse myselfas I 
like, without-intrading on the amuse- 
ments of others’ I am temperate, for 
T find temperance conducive to health, 


he I pay my debts. 
injure nobody. 
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comfort, and long life. Iam an obli- 
ging neighbour, a constant friend, a 
peaceable subject; but, after all, I am 
not religious, Can I be easy without 
religion? I trust toa good life.” 


‘“‘ For words of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

“His can’t be wrong whose life isin the 
right.” 

Such is the soliloquy of many a man 
who maintains a decent character in 
society, and at the same time valucs 
himself in a freedom from what he calls 
the shackles of superstition. But vir- 
| tue without religion, since Christianity 
| has appeared, is certainly ofa question- 
lable kind. The voluntary renuncia- 
tion of a religion like the Christian is 
at first sight a circumstance sufficient 
to render any virtue suspected. A 
truly good mind will not easily relin- 
quish its hopes, its consvlations, its 
| friendly influence on human happiness 
and society. So that there is great 
reason to suspect, from the very pre- 
‘tention to morality without religon, 
that the virtue of the pretender is de- 
fective and spurious. 





Such virtue, though specious in ap 
pearance, will be found, when duly an- 
alyzed, nothing but pride; a vice the 
most repugnant to real goodness, the 
source of injustice to man, and impie- 
ty to Gop of every vanity and of.every 
folly and vice against which the dis- 
pleasure of heaven is. particularly 
pointed, 





Many causes of a worldly kind con- 





cur to make men adopt the appearance, 
and even the practice of various yir- 
tues. Reputation is in general neces- 
sary to success in the projeets of am- 
| bition and avaiice. A man is often 
_ temperate and just, because the char- 
| acter of intemperance and injustice, 

retard his advancement or injure his 
interest; or because his habits of vir- 








tue have been early formed by the care 
of parents and the influence of exem- 
ple; or because he is little exposed to 
temptation, or is secured from many 
vices by constitutional aversion, indif 
ference or infirmity. 


An inoffensive condust arising from 
any of these causes, is entitled to res. 
pect, or at least to an exemption from 
severe censure; but it cannot deserve 
the praise nor the reward of virtue 
proceeding from principle. 


This irreligious virtue is in most 
instances little to be depended upon 
for as it respects nothing but this world 
and the opinion of men, whenever the 
interests of this world ean be served, 
or the opinions of others secured by 
secrecy, there remains little to pre- 
serve it inviolate, 


Man is so weak, and so prone to fal! 
into vice and misery, that it is certain - 
ly unsafe to resolve to walk witheut 
guidance and protection, when both 
are offered by an Almighty arm. 


Whatever sophists, philosophers. 
metaphysicians and witlings may say 
on virtue being its own reward on th 
fitness of things, and on many refined 
subjects, totally unintelligible, and to- 
tally unregarded by the majority of 
mankind, I will recommend it to al! 
to strengthen the force of virtue by 
erecting round her the ramparts of re- 
ligion. Knox's Winer Evening: 

—— 


ANECDOTES OF COOKE. 


From Riley’s Iimerant; or the Me- 


moins ofan Actor. 

Of this great actor many ludicrous 
anecdotes are related 1 shall peint 
out afew which came under my own 
observation. 


One evening, in Manchester, we were 
in a public bar amongst a promiscuous 






































company, where Cook was, as usual 
the life of the party. Mirth and good 
humour prevailed till ahoutten o’clock, 
when I perceived a something lurking 
ian his eye which foretold a storm. 
Anxious to get him home before it 
burst forth, I pressed our departure, 
under the plea of another engagement; 
but, instead of having the desired ef- 
fect, it precipitated what I had fore- 
seen. With a haughty, supercilious 
look, he said, “I see what you are 
about you hypocritical thief! Am 1, 
Cook, to be controlled by such a would 
be puritan as you? I'll teach you to 
dictate to a tragedian.” Then taking 


off coat, and holding his fist in a me- | 


nacing attitude—“ Come out,” conti- 
nued he—* thou prince of deceivers ; 


though thou hast faith to remove | 


mountains, thou shalt not remove me 
—Come out,{ say.’ With much dif- 
ficulty he was pacified and resumed 
his coat, There was a large fire in 
the bar, ‘before which stood, with his 


coat skirts under each arm, a pitiful 
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now rose from his seat, and taking up 
the skirty of his coat, in imitation of 
the other, turned his back to the fire ; 
“ Warm work in the dack sectlements 
sir,” said he: then approaching still 
nearer, as if he had some secret to 
communicate whispered, though loud 
enough for every one to hear, 


“Pray, sir, how is soap?” 


Soap ?” 


«“ Yes, sir, soap: I understand it is | 


coming down.” 


*“ T am glad of it, sir.”’ 


“ Indeed, sir, you have cause, if one | 


may judge from your appearance.” 


| 





imitation of duckism, very deficient in | 


cleanliness and costume. 
was grimy, and his neckcleth of the 


same tint, which, nevertheless, was | , : 
. ms . ay | roast you in a minute.” 
rolled in various folds about his throat; | 


His face | 


his hair was matted, and turned up un- | 


} S | 
der a round, greasy hat, with narrow 


brims, cenceitedly placed on one side 
of the head, which noddled under it 
like a shaking mandarin. Thus equip- 
ped, the filthy fop straddled before the 
fire, which he completely monopoliz- 
ed. Atlength he caught the eye of 
our tragedian, who in silent amaze- 
ment, for the space of half a minute, 
examined him from top to toe; then 
turning to me, he burst into a horse 
laugh, and roared out, “ Beau Nasty, 
by ”. Perhaps intimidated by 
Cook’s former blustering, this insensi- 
ble puppy took little notice; butI knew 
he would net stop here, and, indeed, I 
thought the stranger fair game. Cook 





Here was a general laugh, which 


the stranger seemed not to regard, but 
nodding his head, and hitting his boots | 


with a little rattan, rang the bell with 


an air of importance, and inquired if | 
° | 
he could have a weal kit/et, or a mutton 


chip?” 


“ What do you think,” said Cook, 
“of a roasied fiufify ? because,” tak- 
ing up the poker, “I'll spit you, and 


This had a visible effect on the dirty 
beau. He retreated towards the door, 
Cook following.  Avaunt and quit 
my sight; thy face is dirty, and thy 
hands unwash’d; avaunt! avaunt! I 
say.” Then replacing the poker, and 
returning to his seat, he continued: 
“ Being gene, I ama man again.” 


It happened that Perrins, the noted 
pugilist, made one of the company this 
cvening. He was a remakable strong 
man, and possessed of great modesty 
and good nature. The last scene took 
such an effect on his imagination, that 
he laughed immoderately. Cook’s at- 
tention was attracted, and turning to- 
wards him with his most bitter look— 


|“ What do you laugh at, Mr. Swab- 
son? hey? why, you great lubber 
headed thief, Johnson would have beat 
two of you! laugh at me? at Cook! 
come out, you scoundrel! !” 


The coat was again pulled off, ‘and 
putting himself in an attitude, “ This 
is the arm that shall sacrifice you.” 
_ Perrins was of a mild disposition, and 
knowing Cook’s character, made every 
allowance, and answered him only by a 
smile, till, aggravated by language and 
action the most gross, he very calmly 
_teok him by the arms, as though he 

had been a child, set him down in the 
| street and belted the door. The eve- 
ning was wet and our hero without coat 
or hat, unprepared to cope with it; but 
entreaty for admission was vain, and his 
application at the window unattended 
to. At length, grown desperate, he 
_ broke several panes, and inserting his 
head through the fracture, bore down 
all opposition by the following witti- 
cism : ‘* Gentlemen, I have takensome 
flains to gain admission; pray let me 
in, for I see through my error.’ The 
door was opened, dry clothes procur- 
ed, and about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing we sent him home in a coach. 


—_— 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


SOLITUDE AND COMPANY. 

The man who has learned to live a- 
lone, feels his spirits enlivened when- 
ever he enters into company, and takes 
his leave without regret—but those 
who have been accustomed to acontin- 
ual succession of company, experien- 
ces in company no elevation of spirits, 
nor any greater satisfaction, than what 


the man of retired life finds in his chim- 
ney corner, 


The rich, who use themselves to in- 
dulgence, lose their relish for many of 
the pleasures and comforts of life; 
hardly any thing can amuse or gratify’ 
them. 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27. 
ie 
ANOTHER SPLENDID NAVAL VICTORY, 


The United States sloop of war Hor- 
net, Capt.’ Lawrence, arrived at the 
navy yard on Thursday morning, after 
a cruize of 150 days; having captured 
a British Brig of 10 guns, and the Bri- 
tish sloop of war Peacock, Capt. Peake, 
Capt. L. was not able to ascertain from 
her officers the exact number killed, 
Capt. Peake and four men were found 
dead on board. The master, one mid- 
shipman, carpenter, and  captain’s 
clerk, and twenty-nine seamen were 
wounded ; most of them very se- 
verely, three of whom died of their 
wounds after being removed, and nine 
drowned. Our. loss was trifling in 
comparison. John Place, killed; Sam- 
uel Coulson and John Dalrymple, 
slightly wounded; George Coffin and 
Lewis Todd, severely burnt by the ex- 
plosioa of a cartridge. Todd suryi- 
ved only a few days. 





LIBERALITY OF AMERICAN TARE. 


It is a fact worthy of note andin the 
highest degree honorable to. our brave 
tars, that on the day succeeding the 
destruction. of H, B. M. brig Peacock, 
the crew of the Hornet- made a sub- 
scription, and supplied the prisoners 
(who had lost almost every thing) with 
two shirts, a blue jacket and trowsers 
each. Y, Gaz, 

The Spanish schooner Louisa, which 
arrived here yesterday morning, from 
St. Jago de Cuba, was spoken on the 
18th inst. by a vessel belonging to a 
British fleet of eight 74’s and several 
frigates, which were al! then in sight. 
The fleet was from England bound to 
the American coast. 
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The governor of Pennsylvania has 
issued “ General Orders,” directing se- 
veral regiments of the militia to hold 
themselves in readiness to defend Phi- 
ladelphia and the adjacent country, 
against any hostile attack oi ihe ene- 
my. The whole to be under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Gen, Wharton, and 
to be prepared to march at.amoment’s. 
warning. 

The corporation have granted per- 
mission to Col Izard to erect a tem- } 
porary breast work around the battery. 
The work is to be commenced without 
delay, and when finished, heavy can- 
non are to be stationed along the whole 
line, 


It is said that 4 British armed vessels 
are cruizing off Newport, R. I. 
Liverpool Packet, and the Curlew, for- 
merly of Boston, are among the num- 
ber. 


The Boston Palladium of Tuesday 
last states, that the extensive cotton 
factory at Plymouth, was totally con- 
sumed by fire early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Loss estimated at 30,000 dollars. 





Extract of a letter from New-Casile, March 22. 

Allis in bustle at New Castle and 
below. Ammunition is sent down.— 
Yesterday morning a British frigate 
anchored in Bombay. Hook Roads. 
Three pilot boat rigged schrs. and 
two sloops armed as tenders, are in the 
mouth of Mallon’s Ditch. We learn 
from Lewistown on Saturday evening, 
that Beresford had not destroyed the 
town, neither had the people sent him 
any cattle. 


U. S$. MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 
Brevet-general Izard took command 
at N. York on Sunday, and general 





Burbeck proceeds to Boston, to com- 
mand there. 


The | 


Maj. Gen. Ogden, of New Jersey, 
(who has accepted his appointment) is 
ultimately to command at this port. 
Maj. Gen. Hampton will command 
at Norfolk ; and Maj. Gen. Wilkinson 
is ordered to the north. 

> | 
MARRIED. 

At Portsmouth, N. H. Capt. Ebenezer 
Way, of the U. S. Infantry, (formerly of 
New-London, Ct.) to Miss Sarah Shannon, 
daughter of R.C. Shannon, Esq. of Ports- 
mouth. 

On the 9th inst. at Rhinebeck, Dutches 
county, N. Y. Mr. John R. Bowne, of New. 
York, to Miss Grace Sands, daughter of the 
Hon. Robert Sands. 

At Newtown, L. I. on Sunday evening, by 
the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Joseph W. Moore 
merchant, to Miss Catharine Isabella Wyatt, 
both of this city. 

On Monday evening, the Rev. Mr. Jacob 
Miller, Pastor of the Lutheran Congrega- 
tion, at New-Haven, (Penn.) to Miss Ann 
Maria Geissenhaimer, daughter of the Rey 
Mr. Geissenhaime., of this city, 

On. Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr 
Clark, Mr. John Rudman, to Miss Phebe 
Berrian, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening ldst, by the Rey. Mr 
Brady, Mr. Adrian H. Vau Bokkelin, to 
Miss Deborah Morris, both of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev 
Mr. Phebus, Capt. John Hicks, to Mies 
Hester Sands, both of this city. 

—es1e-— 
DIED. 

On the 19th inst. in the 50th year of his 
age, Mr. Henry Priest. 

OnSaturday evening, after a short illness, 
Mr. Joseph Wallis, an aged and respetable 
inbabitant of this city. 

On Saturday evening, Mrs. Margaret 
Masterton, aged 70 years. 

On Monday, Mrs. Mary Ann Marshall, in 
the 29th year of her age, wife of the late 
John Marshall, grocer, aftera shortand se- 
vere sickness. 

At Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 29th of 
January last, Capt. James Monerief, of this 
city. 

At Charlestown, Rockland county, on 
the 19th inst. Mrs. Hannah Dubois. 

On Tuesday morning, Charles Smith», 





merchant, in the 75th year of his age. 










For the Olie. 


TUE NEGLECTED FAIR, 
Of Columbia’s boast the praise be mine— 
What’s that but American Beauty ? 
With rapture I'd invoke the nine — 
Ye men learn hence your duty. 
Then Oh! protect Columbia’s Fair— 
Be mindful of your duty ; 
May vengeance ne’er the villain spare ; 
A foe to Love and Beauty. 


Frhat tender form you once sedue’d, 
Why is it now neglected ? 

Behold her gad, by grief reduc’d, 
Pale, meagre and dejected : 

Behold her begging with a sigh, 
Behold her ciregarded ; 

Then view the anguish in her eye, 
And say, is love rewarded ? 

Then oh! protect, Xe. 


Each female heart is free from guile, 
Till crafty men infeet it; 
With artful tale, or magic wile, 
He wins, and then neglects it. 
Heér pining soul finds no relief, 
Sad tears flow fast and melt her ; 
Her o’erfraught bosom bursts with grief, 
And in her grave finds shelter, 
Then oh! protect, &c. 


When fortune frowns and friends forsake, 
‘till lovely woman cheers us ; 
Our grief or raptures they partake, 
Distresses but endear us. ° 
While man’s possessions all will ly, 
Nor dying will abet you ; 
But meet your corpse as passing by, 
Aad with a sigh forget you. 
Then oh! protect, Xc. 


While round your bed the mourning fair 
Hangs like a drooping willow ; 

“Each pang or sigh still anxious share, 
Nor leaves your wo-worn pillow :; 

Then charge your glasses to the fair, 
May beauty ne’er be slighted ! 

That source of bliss by which we are 
Conceiv’d, bronght forth, delighted. 
Then obs! protect, &c. 

HYMEN, 


Fliza has a breast of snow, 

The sweetest voice and brightest eyes, 
But it was that lite smile 

Made mv foolish heart ber prize 








| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
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The following lines (the offspring of a mo- The following lines, pathetic, tender, senti- 


ment) were written bya gentleman, and 
presenied to his friend, on receiving as a 
present, a Watch Chain, netted in a hand- 
some manner, by the lands of his wife. 


ACROSTIC. 
M ystic trifle, my heart confesses, 
Y our every link a charm possesses, 
W arm and bright as friendship’s chain. 
A s firmly as the thread’s entwin’d, 
T his trifle-shall my friendship bind, 
C onstant to W and his Jane. 


H ow pleasing to my grateful heart, 

C ould L in numbers but impart 
H ow warm the gift I feel; 

A nd could I chuse the best return, 

I ’d say the donor ne’er should mourn, 
N or sigh the loss of fortune’s smile. 


CHARITY IN WINTER. 
When raging storms deform the air, 
And clouds of snow descend ; 
And the wide landseape, bright and fair, 
No deepen’d colours blend 


When biting frost rides on the wind, 
Bleak from the North and East, 

And Wealth is at its ease reclin’d, 
Prepar’d to laugh and feast : 


When the poor trav’ller treads the plain, 
And dubious of his way, 

And crawls. with night, increasing pain, 
And dreads the parting day : 


When poverty, in meek attire, 
Shrinks from the biting blast, 

Or hovers o’er the pigmy fire, 
And fears it will not last : 


When the fond mother hugs her child 
Still closer to her breast, 

And the poor infant, frost begu‘l’d, 
Scarce feels that it is prest : 


Then let thy bounteous hand extend 
Its blessings to the poor, 

Nor spurn the wretched, while they bend 
All suppliant at your door. 


GALLANTRY. 
That little patch upon your face, 
Would seem a soil in one less fair : 
In you it hides a killing grace, 
And you, in pity, plac’d it there. 


mental and picturesque, are part of stan- 
zas, addressed by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, to his Lady, before their marriage, 
in consequence of a trifling difference in 
opinion. 


Nay, tell me, thou grotto of moss cover’d 
stone, 
And tell me, thou willow with leaves 
dripping dew, 
Did Delia seem vex’d when Horatio was 





gone, 
And did she confess her resentment to 
you ? 


Did she frown when I dar’d to advise, 
And sigh When she saw that I did it with 
zeal? 








| True, true, silly leaves, so she did, I allow, 
| She frewn’d, but no rage in her looks could 
I see ; 
| She frown’d, but reflection had clouded ler 
brow, 


She sigh’d, but perhaps ’twas in pity to me 


Then wave thy leaves brisker, thou willow 
of wo; i 
[tell thee, no rage in her looks could J 
see, 
| Tecannot, I will not, believe it was so, 
She was not, she could not, be angry with 
me. 
—_— 
On sceing ¢ Beautifal Woman ina Passion. 
| Forbear, nor let the tempests scow! 
O’er all that lovely face; 
Let not the peais of thunder roll, 
Obscuring every grace. 





Although the power of speech remains, 
Refrain that slender tongue ; 

For, was it fix’d with stoutest chains, 
It soon would be unstrung. 
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